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f the earth and the electric play of mind ; that the Greeks did. 
We in our "happy land," are rushing as though a whip were 
behind us-but whither? 
Consider, for a moment, what a charm might be enjoyed by a 

mall party of chosen spirits, who have not only the delightful power 
^ talking well, but that also of listening well ; how the ball would 
1 from one to another along the length of the table, with grace, 
th surprise, with spirit! This would indeed help to make life 
what life might be, enjoyable. Whenever— if ever— the amazing 
activities of our people are directed to doing this, we may hope for 

better things. ,, . , . r u i- • 

Among the most effective decorations for the dining-room may 
be a brass repoiissi dish (Fig. 9), showing a picture of Diane de 
Poitiers arrayed in the stiff ruff which we have come to associate 
with the person of Queen Elizabeth of England. This style of beaten 
brass dates back to the Greeks, but it was much in vogue in Eu- 
rope in the days of Benvenuto Cellini, who was a wonderful gold- 




Fig, 12.— Walt-Light. 



smith and worker in metals. These antique dishes are mostly 
found collected in the museums of Europe, and are highly valued. 
But reproductions like this are novy made in France, and are 
good and cheap. The same style of work is shown in the wall- 
light (Fig. 10) made by a very skillful English workman in London. 
These not only are ornamental in themselves, but they throw off 
the light effectively, brilliantly, and pleasingly. 

Brass is again asserting itself as one of the most genuine, useful, 
and agreeable of metals for interior decoration. 

About the Lighting of a dining-room much may be said and 
devised. A handsome chandelier is a handsome thing. We are 
now making them of brass, in simple yet ornamented forms, which 
are a vast improvement upon the old styles of brown lacquered 
things so long in vogue, so meaningless, so hateful. Beautiful is 
polished brass, beautiful also glittering glass ; but can any one say 
a word of good when the fine brass is pamted over with a dull 
coat of French lacquer? In a large room the chandelier has a 
conspicuous position, and may be most effective and satisfactory. 
But in a small room I most admire the wall-lights ; rather let us 
have the light come from behind than from above. It is not 
unlikely that too much heat shall fall down upon you, if the chan- 



delier above your head is not quite high. In the best houses of 
Europe now these centre chandeliers are supplied with candles 
rather than gas, while the sconces, or wall-lights, may be fed with 
gas or candles, as one may choose. 

These side-lights, or sconces, may be placed on either side of the 
sideboard and the mantel-piece, one or both. It is better to have 
them on two sides of the room. It is also very pleasant to have 




Fig. 12,.— Wall-Light. 



one set, those by the sideboard, to burn gas, and those on the 
chimney-breast made for candles. Many designs are now produced, 
and many very good ones ; some are wholly of brass, some enclose 
a bit of mirror or a plaque of pottery. 

We picture here three examples (Figs. 11, 12, 13), all of w^hich 
are good. Fig. 1 1 shows three burners, and for a moderate dining- 
room these three burners will give all the light needed. I like the 
spring of the arms which hold the two side-burners, and I like the 
truncated shades better than the globes which have long been in 
use. Figs. 12 and 13 are examples of wall-lights with single 
burners, which were designed for me in England, and I think to 
most persons they will seem satisfactory. There is now a good 
number of designs from which to select, and these wall-lights have 
this merit in these "times," that they are a great deal less costly 
than chandeliers. In England, consequent upon a severer and 
simpler taste which now prevails, many of these arrangements for 
light are made with iron pipes in place of brass, which are painted 
of various colours to suit the taste of the decorator. I have seen 
none in this country. 

Light means life, and therefore it should be welcomed, and it 
should be thoughtfully and delicately treated. 
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XaTE do not call to mind any portion of Scott's fine poem 
where Ellen, the '' lady," and Lufra, the dog, are brought 
together before the reader ; but each is described in different 
cantos. The sculptor appears to have had in his mind, when 
njiodeUing Ellen, the opening lines in which she is first intro- 
!k"^!^ ^^ ^^^ reader, when, having crossed the lake, she hears 
the horn of Lord Fitzjames:- 

"The maiden paused, as if again 
She thought to catch the distant strain. 
With head uprais'd, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, 
And locks flung back, and lips apart. 
Like monument of Grecian art, 
In listening mood, she seemed to stand 
The guardian Naiad of the strand." 
-^ Canto i., Stanza 17. 

fath^'^ ^^"^P^^ionship with Lufra, the favourite hound of her 
er, the Douglas, is thus related by the poet :— 
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" But Lufra had been fondly bred 
To share his board, to watch his bed. 
And oft would Ellen Lufra's neck 
In maiden glee with garlands deck ; 
They were such playmates, that with name 
Of Lufra, Ellen's image came." 

Catito v.. Stanza 25. 

The sculptor, therefore, has done well to associate them in his 
composition— such devoted friends ought not to be separated, 
even in marble— where, as here, they stand in loving and con- 
fiding companionship, the dog looking up to its mistress as she 
lays her hand lightly on the head of the gallant hound. Ellen's 
figure is easy in attitude, and not ungraceful, but it is so amply 
clothed in light drapery, and rather elegantly arranged, that 
but few traces of the modelling are visible. It will be seen that 
in the expression of the face the sculptor has not adhered .to the 
text of the quotation, but has rather used it as a sketch to work 
from. 
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